CHAPTER   EIGHT

The Social Service State
I.   History and Utility.

TO those who look for a few simple guiding principles
to which all the social services can be reduced, our
present system" appears absurdly complex. It is the product
of history. And piecemeal development has inevitably issued
in a patchwork result.

A historical account of its evolution may provide an interest-
ing explanation of present phenomena. But an explanation is
not necessarily a justification. History must not be perverted
to the service of anachronisms. It is the story of growth and
decay, of construction and dissolution. And it would be false
to its very nature if it confused the past with the present,

' It would therefore not be wise to press a historical argument
too far. History must be our servant in the task of under-
standing the genesis of the present, not our master in blocking
the road to the future.

In endeavouring to explain the present in the light of the
past, history may suggest that the circumstances under which
an institution arose were purely ephemeral. A good case can
then be made out for its survival only if it has so adapted
itself to later circumstances as to maintain its utility.

But history may on the other hand suggest that the circum-
stances that conditioned the elaboration of an institution were
of no such temporary validity. And this is peculiarly likely
to be the case where the conditions that prescribed the adop-
tion of one device rather than another were of a compara-
tively stable psychological nature.

Let us then analyse first the ways in which we qualify for
the various social services, next the degree of centralization to
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